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war was in no small measure due to missionary zeal, and in
later years, when the enmity of the tribes was aroused, not
against each other, but against the white men, who claimed
their land, it was the missionaries, again, who worked for
peace, and secured the neutrality or friendship of many tribes
who otherwise would have gone upon the war-path.

Now that the Maoris are vastly outnumbered by the
British settlers, and when great populous cities of white men
and women and great tracts of country, dotted with prosperous
farms and homesteads of British people, make New Zealand
one of the valuable colonies of the Empire, it is difficult to
realize how short a time ago it is since colonists were in a
dangerous minority, and surrounded by great and warlike
tribes. In those days, not further back than the middle of
the nineteenth century, the union of tribes in a national war
against the Pakeha might have caused the massacre of every
white man and woman in the two islands. That was not a
visionary danger, the horror of a bad dream. There was a
time when the dearest traditions of the Maori people were
outraged by what they considered to be the treachery and
greed of the foreigner, and when their former feelings of friend-
liness and their loyalty to the British Government were
strained to breaking-point. That only a few tribes took up
arms against us, and", abandoning the God of the Pakeha,
returned to their old gods of war, was due to the teaching, the
sympathy, and the heroic endeavour of missionaries like
Marsden, Williams, and Bishop Selwyn. No doubt some
of these men made mistakes, and perhaps gave justice only on
the Maori side; but New Zealanders should never forget the
debt they owed in the old days to the men of peace.